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THE OBLIGATION 
TO SERVE 


By 
THE HonorasBie Georce C. MARSHALL 


Secretary of Defense 


HE history of national defense in this country has been 
a succession of feasts and famines that have followed each 
other in demoralizing sequences. For a Nation that prides it- 
self on its hard-headed business acumen and its practical com- 
mon sense, we have given the world quite an opposite impres- 
sion of these qualities in our vacillations on preparedness. 

Ever since George Washington was called upon to present his 
plans for a “Peace Establishment,” the American fear that 
an adequate defense establishment might lead down the road to 
militarism has caused this country to reject his plan and the 
others that have since been advanced. 

One of the basic obligations of citizenship, inherent in 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition upon which the early colonists 
based their governments, is implicit in the right to bear 
arms—a right which is safeguarded in the Constitution. Orig- 
inally, the obligation of every person in the community to 
defend that community was a responsibility as inalienable as 
the obligation of jury service or the obligation to participate 
in the affairs of representative government. The concept 
developed into the original idea of the militia as “the whole 
body of citizens capable of bearing arms who may legally be 
called on for military duty.” Thus in its original sense, the 
militia constituted the entire manpower of the community. 

The concept that every citizen owes a duty .to participate 
in the common defense is deeply ingrained in the American 
tradition. In a historic paper on “Sentiments on a Peace 
Establishment” written by George Washington to Alexander 
Hamilton before the adoption of our Constitution, Washing- 





Excerpts from speeches and statements by Secretary of Defense Marshall 
and others on the subject of Universal Military Training and Service. 
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ton wrote: “It may be laid down, as a primary position, and 
the basis of our system that every Citizen who enjoys the 
protection of a free Government, owes not only a proportion of 
his property but even of his personal services to the defense of 
it, and consequently that the Citizens of America (with a few 
legal and official exceptions) from 18 to 50 years of age should 
be borne on the Militia Rolls, provided with uniform arms, 
and so far accustomed to the use of them, that the total 
strength of the Country might be called forth at a short 
Notice on any very interesting emergency.” 

Washington’s plan embraced a small regular standing army 
backed up by a well organized militia “upon a plan that will 
pervade all the States, and introduce similarity in the Estab- 
lishments, Maneuvers, Exercises and Arms;” arsenals “for all 
kinds of Military Stores” and “Manufactories of some kinds of 
Military Stores;” and “Academies, one or more for the In- 
struction of the Art Military.” 

In urging his plan before the Congress in 1793, Washing- 
ton said: “The United States ought not to indulge a persua- 
sion that—contrary to the order of human events—they will 
forever keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms with 
which the history of every other nation abounds. There is a 
rank due to the United States among nations which will be 
withheld—if not absolutely lost by the reputation of weak- 
ness. . . . If we desire to avoid insult, we must be ready to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace—one of the most power- 
ful instruments of our rising prosperity—it must be known that 
we are at all times ready for war.” 

This time-honored declaration has pertinence today. To 
maintain a strong posture through the years immediately 
ahead and at the same time not to wreck our economy, it is 
mandatory that we create and maintain a reservoir of trained 
manpower available for service. In other words, we must 
have some system of Universal Military Training and Service. 

I became convinced early in my military career that it was 
shameful not to give our citizens proper training for war. 
I saw the evil effects of this policy during World War I. I 
have frequently stated my views on this subject. I feel strongly 
that if we accept the idea that the individual in a democracy 
owes the Nation his services as a member of the militia, 
then the Government owes the individual a chance for ade- 
quate preparation and training. But this cannot be accom- 
plished without a plan for giving such training. 
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Today many thinking persons, aware of the critical urgency 
of our times, are advocating some form of universal train- 
ing for our militia. Last December James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University and former chairman of the 
National Defense Research Committee, stated, “What seems to 
be required is a universal military service of two years for 
able-bodied youth before they take their places in the indus- 
trial life of the country. I suggest that every young man on 
reaching the age of 18 or on graduating from high school be 
enrolled in the service for two years, with a firm moral com- 
mitment on the part of the Government that, barring a 
global war, the service would be for only two years. 

What we fail to do in 1950 may come home to roost in 1953." , 

Several years earlier the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, while 
Secretary of War, said, “No nation is fit to assume respon- 
sibility for others unless it is capable of being responsible 
for itself. Universal military training is the fundamental 
basis of such security. No matter how complicated the weapons 
of war become, no matter how necessary to the Nation’s future 
security are programs for scientific research and industrial 
mobilization, the disciplined, trained and patriotic citizenry 
of the Nation remain the bricks of the foundation upon 
which the other methods and means of security rest.” 

In a speech delivered at the Bicentennial Convention of 
Princeton University in June 1947, President Truman observed: 
“Peace loving nations can make only slow progress toward the 
attainment of a stable world—in which all peoples are free 
to work out their own destinies in their own ways—unless 
their moral leadership is supported by strength. . . . In such 
an atmosphere of uncertainty these nations might not be able 
to resist the encroachments of totalitarian pressures. . . . 
Universal Training represents the most democratic, the most 
economical and the most effective method of maintaining the 
military strength we need. . . . We must remember above all 
that these men would not be training in order to win a war, 
but in order to prevent one. . . .” 

As early as October 1945, Mr. Truman had stated before 
a joint session of Congress: “The latent strength of our un- 
trained citizenry is no longer sufficient protection. If attack 
should come again, there would be no time under conditions 
of modern war to develop that latent strength into the neces- 
sary fighting force. . . . To preserve the strength of our 
Nation, the alternative before us is clear. We can maintain 
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a large standing Army, Navy and Air Force, or we can rely 
upon a comparatively small regular Army, Navy and Air Force, 
supported by well trained citizens, who in time of emergency 
could be quickly mobilized. I recommend the second course... . 
The backbone of our military force should be the trained citi- 
zen who is first and foremost a civilian and who becomes a 
soldier or a sailor only in time of danger—and only when 
the Congress considers it necessary. . . . It conforms more 
closely to long standing American tradition.” 

The United States, traditionally a peace loving nation, 
has consistently opposed any plan, concept or tendency that 
might lead to militarism or the creation of large standing 
military forces. Instead, our national defense concept is 
based on a small standing force, backed up by adequate re- 
serves and a continuing program of scientific research and 
development. 

In the past we have had to rely upon a small nucleus of 
regular forces to hold the line until we have had time to 
train our “militia.” But it has been a costly process—costly 
in lives and national treasure. 

No longer can we count upon years or even months in 
which to prepare after the war is on. In Korea we were called 
upon to fight the first day. At best we face a period of tension 
of long duration. We must grow stronger to defend ourselves 
against the risk of aggression wherever it may develop. 

Despite our failings in preparedness, we have achieved amaz- 
ing records in making up for lost time. Our great resources, 
our varied and abundant skills and our dynamic spirit have 
accomplished miracles. But always the cost was exorbitant 
in money and lives—and much could have been saved by 
prudent foresight. Always the aftermath of the battle was 
followed by recriminations, investigations and demands for 
accounting—an accounting for precious lives that might have 
been saved, for money and resources that might have been 
used to better advantage, for waste that might have been 
avoided. Always there has been a drive to find scapegoats 
to shoulder the blame. Actually, the basic fault lies with our 
reluctance as a nation to sanction an enduring posture of 
defense that would discourage aggression—a state of pre- 
paredness which, if war came, would reduce the casualties, the 
sacrifices, the excessive costs and the needless waste. 

In 1946, Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson said: “Had 
Congress in 1920 enacted the universal military training pro- 
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posed, the United States would have had nine million trained 
reserves when Japan invaded Manchuria, ten million when 
Hitler rose to power, twelve million when Mussolini invaded 
Abyssinia, fourteen million when Germany invaded the Rhine- 
land, sixteen million when the Nazis seized Poland. The world’s 
war mongers would never have gone forward with their design 
for world rule had we had available an effective trained re- 
serve. War would have been averted. 

“The hundreds of thousands lost in lives in 1941-45 and 
the billions lost in treasure can be chalked up to failure 
in the 1920s to adopt a sound plan of military strength, a 
failure that was intensified by paltry savings in the mad 
°20s and in the hopeless *30s at the expense of preparedness.” 

Our failure to provide for Universal Military Training in 
1920 and the tragic repetition of that error in 1945 and 
1946 are largely responsible for the call we must make on our 
young men today. I am convinced that it would not now be 
necessary to interrupt the normal course of their lives if we 
had taken the conservative, wise action—an effort that was 
defeated largely by emotional rather than logical reactions. 

The most effective contribution we can make to our own 
security and the preservation of peace is to provide clear- 
cut, unequivocal proof that we can first, attain and second, 
maintain the military strength we need as long as world peace 
remains insecure. If we give the other nations of the world 
any basis for believing that we may again weary of the need 
for keeping our strength at a high level, the inevitable result 
will be to encourage those who plot against us and discourage 
all of those who have made common cause with us. 

As a basic step toward national security, there has been 
presented to the Congress a bill that would establish a pro- 
gram of Universal Military Training and Service. The pro- 
posed legislation would lower the minimum age for induction 
into the armed services from nineteen years to eighteen; it 
would extend the period of service for those inducted from 
twenty-one months to twenty-seven and it would add one year 
to the enlistment period of all men whose original enlistments 
were scheduled to expire during fiscal years 1952 or 1953. 
The bill would make it the national obligation of all physically 
fit young men reaching the age of 18 to undergo military 
service and training and to follow that service with a speci- 
fied term of duty in a reserve component. The bill authorizes 
the President to reduce the period of service whenever the 
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national security permits. He could eventually withdraw 
the service requirement entirely but the obligation for train- 
ing would remain so that young men would always be coming 
forward to build up a vigorous, strong reserve. 

Such a system would give us, I feel, the kind of basic 
protection we need to keep us strong with minimum drain on 
our productive energies. Such a system of Universal Military 
Training and Service is in the best democratic tradition. It 
is within our capacity to support through the years. It will 
permit us to build up our strength quickly if required. It 
will provide a system for procuring and maintaining a reserve 
of trained manpower. It will give us the enduring system of 
national defense that our country has always needed—a posture 
of strength to discourage aggression, a reserve of power to 
marshal in an emergency. It will give pause to those who 
would attack us or the principles of democratic freedom which 
our Nation has always espoused. 
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Selectees are sworn into service, First Army Area. 
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THE ROLE OF 
THE GENERAL STAFF 


By 


GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 


HE General Staff system of the Army was established in 

1903 by Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, as a means of 
centralizing effective control of the Army in the hands of its 
civilian Secretary. Before the adoption of that system, one 
of the senior general officers (the General of the Army) was 
detailed by the President to command the Army. Unfortunately, 
under that older system there developed a series of struggles 
between the bureau chiefs and the General of the Army on the 
one hand and between the General of the Army and the Secre- 
tary of War on the other. The bureau chiefs, to whom specific 
duties had been assigned by legislation, challenged the author- 
ity of the General of the Army to issue orders to them and 
maintained that they were directly under the Secretary of War. 
The General of the Army, on the other hand, having been 
detailed by the President to command the Army, insisted on his 
own authority and claimed that he was directly under the 
President and was, therefore, not subordinate to the Secretary 
of War. In an effort to attain more effective administration, 
Mr. Root established a General Staff system. 

The General Staff concept holds that the Secretary of the 
Army, being completely responsible for all matters concerning 
his Department, needs a group of officers who have general 
cognizance over broad fields of Army activity to assist him 
in performing his complicated duties. That is the real meaning 
of the world “general” as used in the term “General Staff.” 
It in no sense connotes that it is necessarily the staff of a 
general officer. The General Staff is completely subordinate 
to civilian control and does not make decisions or exercise 
command. Instead it makes recommendations to the Secretary 
and supervises and coordinates the execution of his directions. 
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The General Staff, it should be emphasized, serves only to assist 
the Secretary of the Army. It has no power of decision because 
all authority is vested in the Secretary. 

The General Staff system is organic in the United States 
Army and it is employed uniformly in all of our units from 
the smallest to the largest. The system begins in the bat- 
talion, which is the smallest self-contained element of the 
Army and our basic fighting unit. The battalion commander 
has a small staff patterned on the General Staff concept, con- 
sisting of a personnel officer, $1, who assists in all personnel 
matters; an intelligence officer, $2, who correlates all the infor- 
mation about the enemy that comes in from various sources; 
an operations officer, $3, who aids in preparing and issuing 
tactical orders and in planning and training; and a supply 
officer, S4, who coordinates all logistic matters such as supply, 
transportation and evacuation of the wounded. This small 
staff is really a miniature version of the General Staff. 

In the regiment—the next higher unit above the battalion— 
the regimental commander has similar but broader responsibili- 
ties, especially in administration. For that reason he has a 
regimental staff reinforced by certain special staff officers—the 
doctors, dentists, chaplains and other specialists who are 
needed in larger units. Aside from these specialists, the mem- 
bers of the regimental staff are organized into sections which 
parallel those of the battalion staff—S1, personnel; $2, intelli- 
gence; S3, operations, plans and training; and S4, supply. 

In the next higher unit, the division, the commander has 
much greater responsibility, and he consequently requires a 
larger staff to assist him in performing his duties. Here again 
the staff is organized to perform the four basic functions 
relating to personnel; intelligence; operations, plans and 
training; and supply. At this level, the officers who per- 
form those duties are General Staff officers and are known as 
GI, G2, G3 and G4. There is also a special staff con- 
sisting of an adjutant, a judge advocate, an ordnance officer, 
a quartermaster, a signal officer, an engineer and others, 
each specifically charged with certain technical or adminis- 
trative duties. The division is the smallest unit with a com- 
plete general and special staff. 

In each of the larger units the divisional pattern is repeated— 
in the corps, in the army and in the Department of the Army 


in Washington. 
We in the Army feel that there are tremendous advantages 
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in having the General Staff system uniform throughout the 
Army, because it simplifies procedures and permits young 
officers to become more and more proficient as they gain 
experience in the use of the system, It is especially valuable 
when units pass back and forth between various commands in 
time of war. During World War Il, I had 22 divisions pass 
through my VII Corps during a period of 11 months of con- 
tinuous action. When a new division commander came in 
with his staff, there was no need for any explanation of our 
staff organization and operation and there was no turmoil 
or upset. It is difficult to imagine how we could have operated 
successfully in the field without that mutual understanding. 

Unfortunately this American concept of the General Staff 
has been mistakenly identified in some quarters with the 
wholly alien doctrines of the German General Staff. For this 
reason it is particularly important that the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the American and German concepts be 
clearly understood. 

The German Army earmarked promising young officers for 
permanent assignment to an elite general staff corps where 
they enjoyed special assignments and preferential treatment 
as to promotion and privileges. 

Contrasting with this approach, we Americans have not the 
least desire to institute such a discriminatory system in our 
democratic Army. We hold, in fact, the opposite view, for we 
feel that we develop better officers by rotating them in their 
assignments between staff and command duties. In that way we 
seek to broaden their experience in order to help them develop 
the capacity to make sound decisions and to act on those 
decisions quickly with skill and determination. 

There is a vast difference between being a staff officer 
and being a commander. The staff officer is never totally 
responsible—the commander always is. For that reason, -al- 
though a good commander usually will make a good staff officer, 
the opposite is not necessarily true. We therefore have a 
definite policy of rotating our officers back to duty with 
troops after they have served a tour on the General Staff. 
That is an official part of our doctrine and a part of the 
career guidance plan of the Army for the assignment of our 
officers. It pays dividends, for it gives our officers the 
balanced training and experience that develop the fine leader- 
ship that spells success in battle. 











The Swiss soldier capitalizes on the rugged terrain 
of his native mountains for protective concealment. 





HOW THE SWISS 
BUILD THEIR ARMY 


N THE pleasant Meadow of Rutli, in the Year of Our 

Lord 1291, representatives of three tiny mountain areas 
met and adopted a solemn pledge of mutual assistance against 
the House of Hapsburg. On 25 July 1940 General Henri Guisan 
assembled leaders of the Swiss army on that same spot and in- 
formed them in no uncertain terms that Switzerland, the nation 
which had grown and developed out of that earlier meeting, 
would definitely fight if an aggressor tried to invade. 

The meetings were 650 years apart, but the spirit of both 
was the same—a desire to fight for freedom, the freedom of 
the individual to rule his own destiny—and intensified by the 
events that had transpired over the rolling passage of the 
years. For out of that first meeting had grown a nation of 
rugged individualists, welded together firmly despite differences 
of four official languages and a great rift of religions. It 
was—and today is—a country fiercely dedicated to freedom 
and willing to fight for it. It is a country which through 650 
years of hard-won rights had fought off many invaders. It 
even had its own period of nationalistic expansion. Gradually 
it has evolved the idea of absolute neutrality which is the 
basic political principle that welds it together. Today it is 
a country which has no permanent army—yet in which 
everybody forms the army. 

Switzerland, indeed, was the first modern nation to introduce 
compulsory military service. The leaders of the army which 
General Guisan addressed had mobilized almost half a million 
men practically overnight. Yet there are only about 500 pro- 
fessional officers, most of them instructors of the citizen army 
rather than career soldiers. These few hundred constitute the 
only continuing Swiss military force except for a border guard 
and fortification guards. 

Could such a military organization dare to risk the wrath of 
Hitler and his blitzkrieg methods, with the German legions 
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camped on its borders, blaring over loudspeakers “Poland 
has fallen and you are next!”? It was to stiffen the spines 
of his leaders that General Guisan, a modern Cincinnatus 
called from his farm to direct his troops, had summoned 
the meeting. Quietly, calmly, he told the officers of the de- 
fense measures that had been taken. Then they went back 
and told their troops. The Germans, too, heard about it— 
for they had hundreds of spies in the country—and the 
German generals refused to march against the Swiss. Three 
times Hitler set dates for a Swiss invasion but either his 
generals found other things to do or somebody dissuaded 
him, knowing that the cost would be too high. 
_ Was it entirely the Swiss army that the Nazi generals and 
other cooler heads feared? Say rather that it was the spirit 
of these men, plus their excellent fortifications, plus the 
natural defensive nature of the country, plus the fact that 
the army itself is an integral part of the internal and external 
policy of the nation. This comparatively small army was 
prepared to hold out for at least two years and to make 
conquest of the country so costly as to be exorbitant. It was 
a citizen army, but in 1944 Werner Richter, writing an evalua- 
tion of the Swiss defenses in Foreign Affairs, observed that 
it “must be rated as a first class standing army.” From 
1940 to 1943, he pointed out, it was the only mobilized force 
on the European continent which did not obey Hitler’s orders. 
Today, almost eleven years after that second momentous 
meeting at Rutli Meadow, the Swiss plan on mobilizing 600,000 
men in 48 hours. They have appropriated what is, for their 
small nation of less than four and a half million population, 
a large amount—460,000,000 Swiss francs (more than $115,000,- 
000) annually for defense. Guided missile experiments are 
being conducted at Oerlikon. Dr. Paul Scherrer heads an 
atomic energy commission. Biological and gas warfare are 
receiving attention. The Air Force—which in 1940 numbered 
all of 207 planes—is conducting experiments with booster 
rockets near Glarus. Indeed, President Truman’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training, in its report of 29 May 1947, 
stated, “Switzerland remains the outstanding example among 
modern nations which has succeeded in solving the difficult 
problem of defending its democracy without on the one 
hand falling into or under totalitarianism or on the other 
hand becoming recurrently involved in depleting wars.” 
This is as much due to the character of the people and the 
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topography of the country as to anything else. It is because 
every Swiss, woman as well as man, regards it as a sacred right 
to defend the country and all for which it stands. It is 
because the Swiss army is geared to its national needs. Execu- 
tives and employees of schools, businesses, manufacturing con- 
cerns—-everybody in fact—recognize the need for trained 
citizen-soldiers. The entire national life is geared so that 
these men may get their initial training and take further 
periodic training. This concept has been ingrained in the 
Swiss in hundreds of years of struggle, not only with foreign 
powers to maintain independence but with the natural hard- 
ness of the very mountains themselves. 

The concept of neutrality has been the very backbone of 
the Swiss national existence. After the three original areas, 
or cantons, had fought off the Hapsburgs in the Middle Ages, 
others attached themselves to the “Confederation” until today 
there are twenty-two cantons united as a nation. The little 
country, struggling to maintain itself between powerful neigh- 
bors, was for a long time a loosely organized federation, very 
much like the United States before the adoption of our own 
Constitution. Very much like the United States, too, this 
loose conglomeration of states, each with many sovereign 
rights, developed into a stronger federal organization. 

Down through the years, the Swiss men stood ready to de- 
fend their country. Time after time the Diet called out its 
men to guard its borders. At one time the country was a bat- 
tle ground between French and Russian armies. Again, 
Napoleon invaded the provinces bordering France. The 
women as well as the men took up arms in those days. There 
is a legend that Swiss women tore branches off the trees and 
charged some of Napoleon’s troops. There is the legend, too, 
of Mére Royaume who saved Geneva from the forces of the 
Duke of Savoy by pouring scalding soup on them as they scaled 
the ramparts, giving time for the alarm to be sounded. During 
World War II, however, the women of the country put their 
soup buckets to less dramatic but more humane use when they 
helped to feed thousands of refugee children. 

Always the Swiss found that they could maintain their 
neutrality only by maintaining an armed neutrality. Edgar 
Bonjour, Professor of History at the University of Basle, 
points out in his book Swiss Neutrality that “The hope of the 
old Confederation that, as a result of its abstinence in foreign 
policy, the whole of its territory should be exempt from 
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war, could only find fulfillment if its neutrality was armed.” 
Defense of the borders at first was left to the border cantons; 
later it became the concern of the whole nation. Toward the 
end of the Thirty Years War the “Defensional von Wyl” was 
concluded (1644) and a federal war council was put in com- 
mand of an army of 12,000 men, backed by reserves to bring out 
36,000 men if necessary. Written regulations were adopted. 
This first army saw action against the Swedes and the French. 
Later, Bonjour points out, “the mere threat of putting the 
Defensional into action was enough to keep foreign armies 
away from the frontiers.”~ It deterred Louis XIV, for one. 
While the Defensional proved effective—much like the 
National Guard in the United States, each canton raised its own 
troops and supplied the needed soldiers for the national defense 
as called for by the Diet—it was not a national standing army. 
The Napoleonic troubles between 1798 and 1815 showed the 
inherent defects in the system. By 1848 the Swiss adopted a 
stronger Federal Constitution. This Constitution—in which 
Article 18 states “Each Swiss is subject to military service”—had 
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the effect of greater union for the cantons and created federal 
supervision of the armed forces. 

When the Federal Constitution was again revised in 1874, 
the entire military system came under control of the Federal 
Council. In 1907 Switzerland adopted the federal law organiza- 
tion known as the Swiss Military Constitution. On this basis 
the present method of maintaining its army is founded. 


Thus down through the centuries, this small nation has 
had a continued, well-developed policy of gearing its army 
into the national life. The country, one might say, is the 
army and the army is the country. The concept of the role of 
the army today was expressed by Colonel-Divisionnaire Karl 
Brunner, then Deputy Chief of the General Staff, in a speech at 
Indian Army Headquarters, New Delhi, on 15 December 1949: 
“The Army has the duty of maintaining the independence of 
the mother country against aggression and to safeguard peace 
and order within her territory.” 

What sort of an army responded to the Swiss call-up in 
1939? As has been seen, it was a citizen militia. Every 
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male Swiss citizen (even those living outside the country, who 
must pay a heavy tax if they cannot serve) between the ages 
of 20 and 60 is subject to compulsory training and service. 
Those from 20 to 32 serve in the Auszug (also called the 
Elite) or first line. From 33 to 40 the citizen soldier serves 
in the Landwehr or second line, while those from 40 to 48 
(or 52 if an officer) serve in the Landsturm or territorial army. 
After that comes personal service in the auxiliary service up to 
age 60. No Swiss is exempted unless considered absolutely 
physically unfit. In the 1946 class only 1500, or 4.7 per cent, 
were classified as unfit. Neither are there exemptions for de- 
pendency, essentiality in industry or other similar reasons. 
Women can be conscripted but they never have been so far. 
During World War II women flocked into auxiliary services 
as administrative aides, nurses, ambulance drivers and Red 
Cross workers. Large numbers of the famous Grays (ambu- 
lance drivers and Red Cross workers) took considerable risks 
in crossing the borders to bring in refugees and orphans. 
Although there is no compulsory pre-military training 
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before age 20 (except in a few cantons) most Swiss youths 
start their own voluntary training by joining the numerous 
military preparatory companies which exist in practically 
every village, or by taking part in rifle club activities (in 
1948 these clubs had close to half a million members) or 
by joining the cadet corps that still exist in some of the 
cantons. Furthermore, many Swiss take part in shooting and 
study clubs during and after their regular service. 

The physical requirements for the army are high. Those 
found unfit come up for another examination at the end of 
four years. Mental examinations—given during the first 
two weeks of the recruit school—cover reading, history, 
arithmetic and composition. No formal psychological exami- 
nations are given, however. 

Each year some 32,000 recruits are called up for mili- 
tary training. Infantry trainees are divided into two large 
groups of about 13,000 each. One group starts training in 
the spring, the other in summer so that training goes on about 
seven months each year. The new recruit receives four months 
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of basic training. Thereafter each man takes seven repetition 
courses of 20 days each year until he leaves the Auszug. He 
next completes one repetition course while in the Landwehr and 
four supplementary courses while in the territorial troops. 
Air Force pilots get additional training. Pay amounts to about 
$6.90 a month, although since 1939 additional benefits have 
been added. At the end of training the man takes home his 
rifle and uniform (and in the cavalry an arrangement has 
been worked out covering horses, bicycles, motorcycles and 
jeeps as well). Each man is responsible for his individual 
equipment. When the call comes for mobilization, the in- 
dividual gets into uniform, grabs rifle, mounts horse or motor- 
cycle and within a matter of hours is at his station. 

Under the Swiss military training system, great importance 
is attached to instructors. They are chosen with great care 
and are thoroughly trained. After three years, each is ad- 
vised whether he is to be dropped or will continue .as a 
permanent officer instructor. 

Recruit training is accomplished at various school areas 
around the country. The staff of each school, which will 
handle four to six companies of 100 or more recruits, is com- 
posed of a commander and two or three service officers, one 
a physician. Each recruit company is composed of a commander 
who is a first lieutenant serving for promotion, four or five 
second lieutenants, and 25 to 30 noncommissioned officers. 
There usually is one career officer per company, the others 
being militiamen. Each man puts in at least eight hours of hard 
work every day except Sunday; there is also night work in 
shooting, manning of fortifications and the like. After eight 
to ten weeks the recruits go on field maneuvers. At the end of 
ten or eleven weeks they are formed into a battalion under a new 
commander who has just finished his own technical school. At 
the end of the course, the recruits are assigned to an organiza- 
tion with which they serve for the next fifteen years after which 
they are automatically transferred into the Landwehr. 

There is no officer caste and there are no _ professional 
career officer schools comparable to those at West Point in the 
United States or St. Cyr in France. Instructors keep a sharp 
eye for noncommissioned officer material. Those considered 
good enough are ordered to attend the noncommissioned 
officers’ school. Advancement from the rank of corporal comes 
after completion of refresher courses. 

At the noncommissioned officers’ schools, instructors carefully 
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screen the men for officer material. Those fitted by charac- 
ter, ability and general education are ordered to the officers’ 
school. These run for 88 days for the infantry and light 
troops and 102 days for artillery, engineer, air force and anti- 
aircraft. Others, such as sanitary and veterinary, quarter- 
master, and motor transport specialties, vary. About 900 
second lieutenants are graduated each year. After five years 
they may advance to first lieutenants. Advancement to captain 
is on the basis of merit and accomplished training. As a 
prerequisite, they must have attended a school for captains, a 
shooting school and have been a company commander in a 
recruit school and a noncommissioned officers’ school. 

Officers as well as enlisted personnel return to their civilian 
occupations after their training periods. In time of peace they 
are called up for maneuvers, inspection or for special courses. 
A few men may be taken into the permanent officer corps— 
most of these as instructors. Officers above the rank of captain 
are designated by the Federal Council or by the Defense Com- 
mittee. Highest peacetime rank is that of colonel.* A general 
to command the entire army is chosen by a joint assembly of 
the Parliament when the army is mobilized for active service. 
On demobilization, a general automatically returns to his 
rank of colonel. 

In peacetime the army is administered by the federal gov- 
ernment through the Military Department, the head of which 
is a civilian member of the Federal Council. The Federal 
Council issues the mobilization call; but if more than 2000 
men must be called for more than three weeks, the Council 
must submit the mobilization order to Parliament. This oc- 
curred in 1870, 1914 and 1939. Through this restriction, the 
Swiss maintain civilian control of military policy. 

A national defense commission—consisting of the com- 
manders of the four army corps, the Chief of the General Staff 
and the Chief of Training, with the Chief of the Military De- 
partment as chairman—acts as an advisory group to the head 
of the Military Department. The commander of the air force 
also attends but has no vote. This commission handles all 


* Gradations of officer rank in the Swiss Army, from lieutenant to colonel, 
are similar to those of the United States Army. To designate their specific 
function, colonels are styled in accordance with their grades as Colonel- 
Brigadier, Colonel-Divisionnaire and Colonel-Corps Commander. These 
correspond to the United States Army brigadier general, major general and 
lieutenant general respectively. 
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administrative activities but it ceases to function when 
a general is appointed. 

Reporting directly to the Chief of the Military Depart- 
ment are the Chief of General Staff, the Chief of Training 
and the four army corps commanders. The chiefs of the 
various arms—infantry, air force and the like—prepare their 
reports and make proposals concerning their various services; 
they also draft regulations, orders and proposed laws and 
prepare their own annual budgets. They execute freely, within 
the limits of general departmental instructions and budgetary 
considerations, the various matters within their jurisdiction. 

The Chief of Training is responsible for training activities 
except those of the general staff. The general staff prepares 
plans for mobilization and deals with matters of national 
defense. It also directs schools for the general staff, assigns 
officers and arranges for utilization of communication facili- 
ties in wartime. There are about 200 general staff officers— 
mostly officers of the militia—and most of these do not serve 
full time. All of the general staff officers serve in rotation on 
the staff and as commanders of troops. 

Except for officers of the rank of division commander or 
higher and instructors and officers of the fortification guard, 
there is no professional officer corps and no professional per- 
manent cadre because all others belong to the militia. There 
are altogether about 500 permanent officers. They are not 
highly paid, either. A colonel commanding a corps receives 
$2500 a year while a private first class gets all of $170 a year. 
The pay is regarded as covering extra expenses, not as com- 
pensation for a citizen performing his duty. Actually many 
militia officers voluntarily devote much time for which they 
receive no return. All Swiss regard service to their country 
in this light; and even the legislators receive only a small 
daily allowance while serving. 

In peacetime there are available about 400,000 trained troops 
under 33. In time of an emergency, a total of 800,000 de- 
fenders can now be summoned. The various cantons also may 
call out troops in time of local emergencies in which case 
the canton itself stands the expense. 

It was that sort of an army that was called up in 1939. 
Mobilization was accomplished within 48 hours. General Guisan 
realized however that defense of Switzerland could not be 
undertaken simply by troops, no matter how well trained or 
how well equipped. He therefore quietly arranged for the 
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construction of a series of vast and intricate fortifications. 
By 1941, some 3000 separate installations had been built. The 
smallest, manned by 10 men, were designed to slow down an 
advance. Utilizing the natural features of the terrain, a 
chain of larger units was built in what was called Le Reduit— 
the national redoubt. Some were storehouses for ammunition 
and gasoline. Some were underground cities capable of sus- 
taining 1000 men for two years. These were not intended to 
serve as shelters, but rather as sally points from which 
stout-hearted, well-armed men could rush out to attack an 
enemy. They were designed to make conquest of the country 
take at least two years and to inflict heavy casualties. 

The Nazis sent numerous spies into the country, but the Swiss, 
with an excellent intelligence service headed by Colonel Roger 
Masson, executed 19 and imprisoned 239 for life. However, the 
Germans learned enough to realize that it would cost them at 
least half a million men to occupy the country. And the Swiss 
were prepared to blow up the tunnels connecting Germany 
and Italy thus devaluing immensely any such expenditure of 
manpower. Colonel Samuel Gonard and Adolf Germann, a 
lawyer, drew up most of the plans. Eighty thousand men 
worked night and day. Food for 400,000 men for two years 
was stored. Underground streams were diverted into power 
systems. Each village, city and town became a strong point. 
Private vehicles were stripped for wartime use. Every family 
had a rifle in the woodpile or hidden in the attic. Artificial 
landslides were arranged—just as at Morgarten where in 1315 
the Swiss crushed an Austrian invasion of armed knights. 
Secret air fields were prepared high in the glaciers. 

Those were some of the things that General Guisan revealed 
to his officers on that day in 1940 at Rutli Meadow. Those 
were some of the things that deterred the Germans. Those 
were the things that allowed General Guisan to tell the 
government when it was faced by a German demand for 
demobilization—“If we gave such an order, it would be an 
immediate signal to the entire people to spring to arms.” 

The cost of all of this was extremely high to a tiny nation. 
The cost of maintaining its present training and readiness to 
mobilize again, plus the stepped-up program of research and 
development, is extremely high. 


The Swiss think it’s worth every cent of it. 
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NEW ORGANIZATION 
OF THE AIR FORCE 


By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL EpMUND C. LYNCH 


VER since it was given Departmental status under the 

terms of the National Security Act of 1947 the United 
States Air Force has been designing its organizational structure 
to meet the requirements of the air-atomic age. Through a 
continuing program of development not only are aircraft and 
equipment being modernized and improved but organization, 
techniques and procedures are being keyed to achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

In determining organizational arrangements, Air Force 
planners take into consideration the fact that any future major 
conflict may be touched off with an atomic attack by an ag- 
gressor nation against targets within the United States. In 
such an eventuality the Air Force, in close collaboration with 
the other armed services, has the primary responsibility for 
protecting the families, homes and industries of the Nation 
against any attack that might come by air. 

Effective 1 December 1950 the Continental Air Command 
(ConAC) of the Air Force was reorganized into three major 
commands of equal importance, each reporting to the Air Force 
Chief of Staff in Washington, D. C. Assuming a more promi- 
nent status under the new command setup is the Tactical Air 
Command (TAC) with headquarters at Langley Air Force 
Base, Virginia. This Command is responsible for Air Force 
tactical cooperation with land, naval and amphibious forces 
and the operational training of Air Force units for this pur- 
pose. The Commanding General, TAC, is responsible for the 
organization, administration, equipment, training and prepara- 
tion for combat of units under his control. TAC plans, super- 
vises and conducts tactical air operations in conjunction with 
field forces of the Army and amphibious forces of the Navy. 








BRIGADIER GENERAL EDMUND C. LYNCH, USAF, is Director of 
Manpower and Organization, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
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Reestablishment of the Tactical Air Command as a major 
USAF component is in keeping with its recently expanded 
mission of providing tactical air support for Army ground 
force elements. Liaison is maintained with Army Field Forces 
Headquarters at nearby Fort Monroe, Virginia, in all tactical 
air support matters. The employment of Air National Guard 
fighter-bomber groups, now on active military service, in train- 
ing with Army units is another of the major responsibilities 
of the new TAC. 

The Air Defense Command (ADC) —second of the three new 
commands—recently established its permanent headquarters 
at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado. The Command, divided into 
Eastern, Central and Western Air Defense Forces, is respon- 
sible for the air defense of the entire United States. 

The Central Air Defense Force has its temporary headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Missouri, but eventually this headquarters 
will be moved to nearby Grandview, Missouri. The Central 
Air Defense Force’s area of responsibility is the sector of the 
United States bounded by the 103d and 89th meridians and 
including the southeastern United States. Thus the eastern 
boundary is a line drawn roughly north-south from the 
Canadian border and running through the eastern areas of 
Wisconsin and Illinois. The western boundary is a line drawn 
through the western areas of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Texas. 

The Eastern Air Defense Force, with headquarters at Stewart 
Air Force Base, New York, has air defense responsibility for 
that portion of the United States east of the area assigned to 
the Central Air Defense Force. The Western Air Defense 
Force, operating from headquarters at Hamilton Air Force 
Base, California, is charged with protecting the area of the 
United States from the eastern fringes of the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific. 

Air Defense Command has additional functions of organiz- 
ing, equipping, training and preparing for combat the units 
and combat crews of the Air Force under its command. It also 
carries out joint defense training and exercises with other 
components of the Defense Establishment. 

In countering any air attacks that might be launched on 
targets in the continental United States, ADC is geared to 
work closely with civilian defense forces. Defense planning 
is coordinated with the Civil Air Patrol and appropriate as- 
sistance is furnished local units of the CAP as required. 
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The United States Civil Aircraft Warning System, com- 
posed of civilian volunteers, is another auxiliary of the Air 
Force which receives guidance and assistance from the Air De- 
fense Command. Organized in state units under the adminis- 
trative supervision of state directors of civil defense, the Air- 
craft Warning System at planned strength will have approxi- 
mately 180,000 civilian volunteers trained as an observer corps. 
Units of the AWS are being installed in the northeast, Great 
Lakes and West Coast areas of the Uniied States to be main- 
tained indefinitely as an important element in the Nation’s 
defense. (See “Civilians on the Watch,” November 1949 
DIcEsT.) 

The third major Air Force organization affected by the re- 
cent command change is the Continental Air Command which 
retains its designation and status as a major echelon. Operat- 
ing from headquarters at Mitchel Air Force Base, New York, 
ConAC will maintain general control of administration and 
training of the reserve forces throughout all Air Force areas. 
Thus with the creation of the two new separate major com- 
mands of the domestic Air Force to handle the responsibilities 
it previously exercised, the new Continental Air Command 
will be better able to concentrate on the training of the Air 
Reserve, the Air National Guard, the Air Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and the Civil Air Patrol. 

The new mission of ConAC is to discharge within the con- 
tinental United States the field responsibilities of the USAF 
Chief of Staff with respect to the Air Reserve and the super- 
vision and inspection of the Air National Guard. It has full 
responsibility for all Air Reservists except mobilization as- 
signees and has joint responsibility with the major commands 
for corollary units of these commands. In the event of war 
or other emergency, ConAC would mobilize the units or in- 
dividuals of the Air Force Reserve assigned to its control. 

In addition to the three newly organized combat commands 
of the USAF, another major command was recently established 
—the Air Research and Development Command (ARDC). Con- 
cerned with problems of the more distant future, ARDC has 
as its objective the development of innovations and improve- 
ments which will guarantee the continuing technical superiority 
of American air power. ARDC was first established in January 
1950 but is not scheduled ‘to begin operating as a separate 
organization until May 1951. Meanwhile temporary head- 
quarters are at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
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At the time ARDC was established a new staff division (des- 
ignated as the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment) was set up in USAF Headquarters in Washington. 
This office is on the same staff level as the four other major 
staff divisions of the Air Force—Comptroller, Personnel, Opera- 
tions and Materiel. (See chart.) 

The Arnold Engineering Development Center at Tullahoma, 
Tennessee, which now operates directly under the USAF Chief 
of Staff, and the Electronics Development Center at Griffiss 
Air Force Base, Rome, New York, will be assigned as major 
divisions of the new Air Research and Development Command. 
The research and development activities currently assigned 
to the Air Materiel Command (AMC) gradually will be ab- 
sorbed by ARDC. This, however, will not entail any decrease 
in the work now carried on at Wright-Patterson. AMC will 
remain responsible for procurement, maintenance, supply and 
support engineering for the Air Force and will continue the 
program of buying materiel required by the Air Force. 

The basic structure of the remaining continental Air Force 
commands is unchanged. Those changes that have been made 
recently in the continental organization of the Air Force 
establishment are designed to buttress still further the Air 
Force readiness for its assigned missions. As expressed by 
Secretary of the Air Foree Thomas K. Finletter: “Specifi- 
cally, the Air Force has a major responsibility for four main 
tasks. These are: first, the air defense of the United Siates; 
second, the strategic counterattack; third, tactical air sup- 
port; and fourth, air transport. In each of these the Air Force 
seeks to associate the other services with it to the maximum 
extent possible. 

“We must be clearly alert to developing better planes, better 
weapons and better trained personnel so as to stand ever 
ready as a deterrent to any aggressor nation and as a force for 
victory should war still prove unavoidable. 

“We all must understand fully that the objective of this 
American defense establishment, of which the Air Force is an 
integral part, is to deter war and reduce the chances of it by 
making clear to those who might think of war that it would 
be an error to attack us.” 
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A Staff Article 


INTERNATIONAL 
DEFENSE COMMITMENTS 


HE influences which permitted the underdog American 
colonies to defeat the powerful British in our struggle for 
independence are still extant as determining factors in our 
national existence. Our destiny has been and is being shaped 
by the balance of power of nations all over the globe. For 
example, in the eighteenth century, the growth in strength 
and wealth of Great Britain and the gradual deterioration of 
Spain motivated France to check Britain in any way. Our re- 
sulting alliance with France was decisive for American victory. 
But this alliance made it necessary for us to face up to 
European diplomatic problems in that we had certain obliga- 
tions to fulfill—the price for French assistance. President 
George Washington, in his Farewell Address, advised the 
Nation to extend its commercial relations with foreign nations 
and to have with them as little political connections as pos- 
sible. Since then, however, our destiny has been altered by the 
interplay of world power relationships. 

In the formative era of our national development the United 
States was able to adhere with comparative ease to a policy 
of conscious shying away from matters outside its immediate 
orbit. But the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine in- 
formed the world that the United States considered matters 
affecting the Western Hemisphere to be of direct concern to us. 
The Nation, however, still adhered to a policy of isolation 
from the rest of the world from which she was distantly located 
in terms of existing transportation and communications. 

When the United States entered World War I she helped 
maintain the balance of power on the side of the Allies— 
an arrangement in turn advantageous to the United States. 
The peace once more placed the nations of Europe in a rela- 
tionship more favorable to our security. Up to that time the 
Nation had not deserted its traditional isolationism. It 
made ‘no foreign alliances and did not become enmeshed in 
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the mechanism of world power strategems. In the 1920s the 
United States signed various disarmament pacts as a positive 
action aimed at preserving peace. 

Although the Allies defeated Germany and Japan in World 
War II, the resulting weakening of the British Empire and 
the growth of Soviet Russia created a threat of unprecedented 
danger. In the ensuing diplomatic revolution the people of 
the United States through their Congress gave increasing 
recognition to the premise that our fate rests with that of the 
free people throughout the world. In a world shrunken by 
technological progress and endangered by atomic potentials, 
a global cleavage has resulted wherein two ideologies threaten 
to consume each other. Our new pacts and programs for de- 
fense are our weapons for survival as a free people. 


Inter-American Cooperation 


The struggle for liberty from foreign domination is not 
exclusively a North American tradition. Early in the nine- 
teenth century attempts at liberation from European subjuga- 
tion began in Latin America. In 1816 Argentina ended a 
successful six-year struggle to win independence from Spain. 
Within the following six years most of Latin America was 
freed from European rule. The Monroe Doctrine, contained in 
President Monroe’s message to the Congress on 2 December 
1823, was the result of American apprehension that the com- 
bination of European powers known as the Holy Alliance would 
interfere in South America to restore the Spanish colonies to 
the crown of Spain. At the time, the pronouncement had 
little effect upon the world due to the military weakness of 
the United States. But as our Nation grew in strength the 
Monroe Doctrine achieved stature as a policy with which the 
world had to reckon. It has not been violated since Maxi- 
milian’s unsuccessful attempt to initiate French rule in Mexico 
was quelled in 1867. 

In 1889 representatives of Latin American Republics met 
with those of the United States in Washington in the first 
international Conference of American States (Pan American 
Conference). This resulted in the founding of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to promote understanding, commerce and peace. 
The United States’ Good Neighbor Policy, proclaimed in 1933, 
was followed by the Convention on Rights and Duties of 
States which the American nations signed. This Convention, 
strengthened at Buenos Aires in 1936, declared that “no state 
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has the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs 
of another.” 

These meetings emphasize the interdependence of the Ameri- 
can Republics. When the Axis threatened Europe, the Ameri- 
can Republics saw at once the dangers to the Western Hem- 
isphere which would result from an Axis victory. The result- 
ing principle enunciated in the Havana Conference in 1940 
declared that whoever committed an act of aggression against 
one of the American Republics committed an act of aggression 
against all of them. 

On 17 August 1940 at Ogdensburg, New York, the United 
States and Canada entered into an agreement that established 
the Permanent Board of Joint Defense. This agreement 
(renewed on 12 February 1947) provided for collaborative 
measures to include interchange of service personnel, coopera- 
tion and exchange of observers at exercises and tests, and 
standardization of arms, equipment, organization and training 
methods. The agreement also established mutual and re- 
ciprocal availability of military, naval and air facilities. 

The supreme test of Inter-American solidarity came with 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor after which Latin Ameri- 
can nations cooperated with the Allied cause. Before the 
end of World War II, all the cooperating Latin American 
countries had declared war on the enemies of the United 
States. At San Francisco on 25 June 1945 all of the American 
nations joined the United Nations Organization. 

The next step was to maintain, after the war, the same 
solidarity displayed after Pearl Harbor. At the special Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security, an Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
(Rio Pact) was signed at Rio de Janeiro on 2 September 1947. 
(For scope and signatories, see map, page 32.) 


Security Measures in Europe 


Even though the United States entered World War I against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, this in itself was no departure 
from her traditional policy of “no entangling alliances” 
for she was careful to avoid any alliance with the partners 
in war. Similarly after World War I the United States re- 
jected Woodrow Wilson’s ideal of internationalism, refusing 
membership in the League of Nations and in the Court of 
International Justice. 

With the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty on 4 April 
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1 nations participating, see box on page 34.) 








MDAP Appropriations 


Far East Area (as of 31 October 1950) $507,208,500 
Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, Philippines, 
Thailand. 

North Atlantic Area (as of 31 October 1950) $5.504,000,000 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom. 


Greece, Turkey and Tran (as of 31 October 1950) $525,301,500 
(Includes appropriations for Iran in Fiscal Year 1950 only) 


Permanent Board of Joint Defense 


United States-Canadian 1947 agreement calls for indefinite 
continuation of the Permanent Board of Joint Defense (estab- 
lished 17 August 1940 at Ogdensburg, New York.) 
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1949, however, the United States for the first time has entered 
into a peacetime political or military alliance with a nation 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 


The cold war, which became accentuated after the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, emphasized the need for those 
nations menaced by Communism to devise a pattern for collec- 
tive security. The Rio Pact signed in 1947 had provided for 
collective action by the American Republics in the event of an 
armed attack against a New World country. In March 1948, 
after the Communists seized power in Czechoslovakia, a simi- 
lar pact (called the Brussels Pact) was signed by Britain, 





INTER-AMERICAN TREATY OF RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE 
2 SEPTEMBER 1947 (Rio Pact) 


“An armed attack by any state against an American State 
shall be considered as an attack against all of the American 
States, and each of the States signatory to this Treaty shall 
undertake to assist in meeting the attack.” 


Nations PARTICIPATING 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala’, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 





* Pending 
NortH ATLANTIC TREATY 
(Ratified by the United States Senate 21 July 1949) 


Recognizes the fact that an armed attack against any one 
of its members is an attack against all members, and, if such 
an attack occurs each of them will assist the Party or Parties 
attacked by taking such action as it deems necessary to restore 
and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 


Nations PARTICIPATING 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Tue Mutua DeEFeEeNsE ASSISTANCE ACT 
6 OcToBER 1949 


Authorizes a comprehensive and coordinated program of 
military assistance to certain friendly nations whose security 
must be maintained in the interests of preserving world 
peace. 


Nations REcEIVING ASSISTANCE 
(As of 1 November 1950) 

Belgium, Burma, Denmark, France, Greece, Indo-China, In- 
donesia, Iran, Italy, Korea, Luxembourg, Malaya, Netherlands, 
refi Philippines, Portugal, Thailand, Turkey, United King- 

om. 
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France, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. At the 
request of the signers, conversations were begun in Washing- 
ton among their representatives and those of Canada and the 
United States. The talks concerned methods to increase the 
security of participating nations through a collective security 
arrangement, within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter, in which they and other North Atlantic area nations 
might participate. It was agreed that such a plan was practic- 
able and desirable. In October 1948 the Brussels Treaty gov- 
ernments and Canada announced their willingness to negotiate 
a treaty establishing such an arrangement. . Talks were re- 
sumed in December; later Italy, Iceland, Portugal, Norway 
and Denmark were invited to participate, which they did. The 
North Atlantic Treaty was the result. 

Although developed separately, the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP) are 
closely interdependent. Military assistance from the United 
States to the nations opposing Communism would be neces- 
sary if the Treaty did not exist but together the Treaty and 
MDAP greatly strengthen each other. As stated in the Semi- 
annual Report of the Secretary of Defense, 1 January to 30 
June 1950, “The Treaty provides the organization and the prin- 
ciples necessary for the attainment of the common goal of 
collective security. Under the mutual aid provisions of the 
Treaty the Mutual Defense Assistance Program of the United 
States furnishes some of the weapons, equipment and train- 
ing requirements and meets part of the production needs to 
make the collective security of the North Atlantic area a real- 
ity.” Upon this foundation, the groundwork has been laid 
for a stronger defense of Western Europe and the entire North 
Atlantic area. The Department of State, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration and the Department of Defense are 
all represented in the organization which is conducting this 
common enterprise. 


Military Aid Programs in the Near East 


Since the pronouncement of the Truman Doctrine in 1947 
and its implementation by the Congress, both Greece and 
Turkey have been receiving military assistance. (See map.) 
Together these countries represent an obstacle to aggression 
in the Near East. Continued assistance is, however, an essen- 
tial, Another aim of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
is to improve the combat effectiveness of the Iranian Army. 
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Security for the Far East 


The first United States diplomatic mission to Asia resulted 
in the signing of trade treaties with Siam and Muscat in 1833. 
The treaty of Wanghai concluded in 1844 was the first which 
the United States signed with China. It, too, was a trade treaty. 
Until the beginning of the present century, United States diplo- 
macy was aimed at maintaining the integrity of the nations 
of the Far East so that an equality of opportunity for trade 
with them could be preserved. 

The acquisition of the Philippines in 1898 led directly to 
involvement in the politics of Asia and, in turn, of Europe. 
Shortly thereafter the United States proclaimed its Open 
Door policy calling for free access to trade in the China Area. 
Eventually this policy developed into preservation of all China’s 
sovereignty. 

The first American treaty with Korea was ratified 13 Feb- 
ruary 1883, opening Korea to western commerce—and political 
rivalries. The signing touched off a series of events wherein 
China, Japan, Russia, France and Germany all scrambled for 
advantage. After the Russo-Japanese war, Japan’s paramount 
political, military and economic interests in Korea were recog- 
nized by the Portsmouth Treaty. Liberated through World 
War II, occupied by the liberating forces and finally left to 
work out her own destiny, Korea soon found herself ravaged 
by a devastating assault of Communist origins. For the Com- 
munists, who had just previously conquered all of China ex- 
cept Formosa and were active in Indo-China, apparently were 
probing the possibility of making further gains in Asia— 
home of over half the people of the world. (See “Background 
on Korea,” August 1950 DicEst.) 

Much of the equipment scheduled for shipment to Korea 
under the 1950 MDAP appropriation included materiel to 
maintain and service the supplies left by the United States 
occupation forces when they left Korea in 1949. This equip- 
ment originally cost the United States $56,000,000 and had a 
replacement value of about double that amount. When, on 25 
June 1950, the North Koreans launched their attack south of 
the 38th Parallel the United States joined with other members 
of the United Nations to assist the Republic of Korea forces in 
turning back the aggressor from the north. 

During the first six months of 1950 the United States com- 
mitted funds for arms, equipment and aircraft in the Indo- 
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China area. Eight C-47 transport planes were the first equip- 
ment assigned to Indo-China under the program. Constabulary 
equipment has been provided to Indonesia to assure the sta- 
bility of the government and to maintain internal security. 
The Philippine Government is receiving continued assistance 
in suppressing local Communist-led guerrilla activities. 

The Semiannual Report of the Secretary of Dizfense, 1 January 
to 30 June 1950 sums up the plans for future assistance as 
follows: “The increased Communist threat in the Far East 
as evidenced by the recent aggression in Korea will require 
increased and timely military assistance to free countries. 
Joint plans have been developed to assure that this assistance 
will be put to the most effective use possible. In the Far 
East as well as in Europe and the Middle East, MDAP has be- 
come a concrete symbol of the determination of free people 
to preserve their way of life.” 

Geography has played a dominant role in the growth of 
the United States. She has been spared many entanglements in 
foreign quarrels because of her relatively distant location. 
She has been protected from potential attack by the great 
oceans which guard her shores and has been supplied with 
rich natural resources, with manpower free to exploit them. 

Although geographic phenomena have assisted the United 
States to grow in economic and political stature under a 
policy of laissez-faire, the resulting contributions in technology 
assist in breaking down all previously existing protective bar- 
riers. Electronic communications and sighting, fast travel on 
land, sea and in the air—all in effect make the world smaller. 
They may contribute to comfort or to insecurity. For while 
these advances were motivated as means for increasing prog- 
ress, they can be used as instruments of destruction. 

The two-fold result of our progress has been the gradual 
emergence of the Nation into the most powerful nation in the 
world, bringing with it increased responsibilities as other 
free nations look to us for guidance and assistance and bringing 
with it, too, the necessity for a global policy as an integral part 
of our national security. In adjustment to these present-day 
realities, the United States seeks the cooperation of all free 
nations in a unified defense against the enemies of freedom. 
Our membership in the United Nations and our military com- 
mitments are evidences of our strong willingness to participate 
in a world-wide effort to keep man free. 
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A scale model showing the natural course of the Mississippi River near 
Vicksburg is used in flood control studies by the U. S. Army Engineers. 
Below, trainees at the Transportation School, Fort Eustis, Virginia, study 


a layout of a typical port of embarkation. 





















MODELS ARE THE 
REAL THING 


WIDE range of ingenious and practical scale models are 

playing an important role in the training and equipping 
of the Armed Forces today. These models are the real thing in 
miniature or mock-up, scaled so that they can be easily handled, 
measured and observed. 

Models used as training aids help in solving a wide variety 
of logistical problems and tactical situations. | Overcom- 
ing limitations of time and space, they actually make in- 
struction more vivid for a greater number of personnel. An 
entire training area, for example, can be reproduced in minia- 
ture on a sand table so that the refinements of tactical problems 
and field exercises can be worked out within a small room. 

Scale models also are vastly helpful in studying structural 
defects in new equipment and in testing experimental new proc- 
esses and weapons. The 500-acre Waterway Experiment Sta- 
tion of the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers is a case in point. 

Here the channels of the Mississippi and other strategic rivers, 
harbors and dams have been reproduced in miniature for the 
scientific study of flood control, navigation and soil mechanics. 

Small-scale prototypes of large, cumbersome pieces of equip- 
ment are designed to save time and money in research and 
development. Principles of ballistics, hydrographics and aero- 
dynamics are applied in wind tunnels and model basins, 
bringing to light any operational] deficiencies long before the | 
experimental items are placed in procurement or limited 
production. 

Whether used as training aids or as experimental prototypes, 
models are making a significant contribution to the stepped-up 
national defense program. Shown here are some of their 
diversified uses in the laboratories and classrooms of the Armed 
Forces today. 































(All photographs in this section by Department of Defense agencies.) 
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lor Model Basin, a Navy research facility, is used to test scale 
models of ships and aircraft. A worker finishes the profiled model of a 
PT boat which is built to within 1/32d of an inch accuracy. Below, a 


rudder is fitted to a ship which will be tested in a towing basin. 








Sand tables such as this, used in command post exercises, duplicate 
the actual terrain in a demonstration of tactical employment of weapons. 
Below, a miniature flame-thrower is brought into play as a Marine Corps 
training aid. 











Army personnel inspect a cross-sectioned reproduction of the Air Force 
C-82 “Flying Box Car” at Pope Air Force Base, North Carolina. Below, 
aeronautics experts examine a model of the Navy’s newest and largest 
non-rigid airship, the N-type blimp. 
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In addition to miniature models, large-scale mock-ups are frequently 
used as illustrative training aids. Above, a mechanically operated model 
of a photo exposure meter contrasts with the smaller original at the Signal 
Center, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. Below, a huge “mouth” helps 


technicians learn dental anatomy at Brooke Army Medical Center, Texas. 











RESERVE FORCES 
FOR DEFENSE 


By 


Rear Apmirar Irving M. McQuiston 


NE of the relatively new but increasingly important 

agencies of the Office of the Secretary of Defense is the 
Civilian Components Policy Board, chartered in June 1949 to 
survey and develop overall policies and to coordinate and main- 
tain surveillance over the plans and programs of the reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. 

Operational responsibility for the Organized Reserve Corps 
of the Army, for the Naval and Marine Reserve, for the Air 
Force Reserve and for ground and air National Guard remains 
with the Secretaries of the respective military Departments. 
But coordination of their individual activities is essential to 
the building of a strong and integrated force capable of ful- 
filling its vital security mission whenever called upon. It is the 
function and the responsibility, therefore, of the Civilian Com- 
ponents Policy Board to insure that the objectives, programs 
and operations of each and all of the reserve components are 
consistent with each other and with the strategic and logistic 
plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Munitions Board. 

The Civilian Components Policy Board is composed of a 
civilian Chairman, (Edwin H. Burgess, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad), an Assistant 
Secretary of each of the three services and five military mem- 
bers of each service. A non-voting Military Executive has re- 
sponsibility for the administrative operations of the Board. 
In the Army group, one officer represents the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, two are Organized Reserve Corps officers and two 
are from the National Guard. The Navy is represented by a 





REAR ADMIRAL IRVING M. McQUISTON, USNR, is Military Executive 
of the Civilian Components Policy Board, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Previous to his present assignment he was coordinator for the 
Naval Air Reserve Program in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
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flag officer from the Office of the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
two members of the Naval Reserve and two of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. The Air Force, like the Army, has a representa- 
tive of its Chief of Staff, two officers of the Air Force Reserve 
and two from the Air National Guard. Recently, the scope 
of representation was widened still further with the appoint- 
ment of a Coast Guard flag officer to the Board. 

The Board is in no sense an ivory tower organization. Twelve 
of its twenty voting members are themselves members of one 
of the reserve components. They are and have been for years 
in close contact with civilian components activities. They are 
well versed in the missions, the policies, the problems, the 
handicaps under which any reserve component must work. And 
being at the same time executives of the highest caliber, they 
are accustomed to tackling hard problems and coming up with 
sound and workable solutions. 

Since the start of the Korean action, the proper and effective 
integration of Reserve and National Guard units with the regu- 
lar Armed Forces has been a primary consideration of vital im- 
portance and one of many facets and ramifications. Of neces- 
sity problems of ordering units into the active military service, 
standards of training, strength of units, grade and rank, pro- 
motion and assignment are so interwoven that a solution of 
one problem may set off a chain reaction which neutralizes 
the apparent solution of another. Board members are 
thoroughly aware of the complexities and difficulties of these 
and other questions which daily harass our military plan- 
ners and they constantly study and evaluate the various 
problems in an effort to find the most efficient and effective 
solution. They have but one objective—to provide maximum 
assistance to the three Departments of the Defense Establish- 
ment in the discharge of their legal and moral obligations to 
the Nation, to the civilian components and to the individuals 
who make up their strength. 

The increasing work load of the Board demands the most 
efficient staff organization and procedure. Each problem must 
be analyzed not only for itself but for its relation to other ele- 
ments. A meticulous study from every angle must be summed 
up in a concise but complete report to be presented to the 
Board for consideration and decision. Even more, since nearly 
every measure affecting the civilian components cuts across 
service boundaries, coordination at the Secretarial level is an 
absolute prerequisite to final action. 
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To conserve the time of the busy members of the Board and 
to permit them to concentrate their best efforts on major and 
fundamental questions, the Secretary of Defense authorized the 
Chairman of the Board, the three Assistant Secretaries of the 
services and the Military Executive of the Board to serve as an 
executive committee with power to act for the Board on emer- 
gency or routine problems which arise between meetings. 

Broadly speaking the primary functions of the Board lie in 
two fields—legislative and non-legislative. The Board is obli- 
gated to study closely proposed legislation which affects any or 
all of the civilian components. Is it necessary? Is it wise? 
Will it accomplish its purpose? These suggest only a few 
of the yardsticks which must be applied to all proposed 
legislation in order that sound and coordinated policy may be 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense. 

Similarly, on the basis of its overall knowledge of the require- 
ments of the services and of their civilian components, the 
Board must recommend new legislation which will serve to im- 
prove or to implement a vital and integrated program. Pres- 
sing for an answer now are such questions as the Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps Bill, the Common Federal Appointment 
_Bill and the Armed Forces Reserve Act, all of which require 
Congressional action. Other problems under study will in many 
cases require new legislation or revision of existing laws. 

In the non-legislative field, the Board wrestles with such com- 
plex but essential questions as establishment of sound and 
workable general policies, development of programs designed 
to make these policies operationally effective, resolving inter- 
departmental differences, preparing budget studies and de- 
termining upon funding operations. 

Some of the major accomplishments during the eighteen 
months of the Board’s existence have been in the field of or- 
ganization and of training. Drastic changes in the structure of 
the Army’s Organized Reserve Corps and in the Air Force Re- 
serve, based upon a more realistic use of the assets at hand, have 
served to bring both programs more closely into line with 
strategic requirements while, at the same time, conforming to 
budgetary limitations. The Navy has developed a balanced 
training program designed to provide adequate numbers of 
officers and enlisted personnel possessing special and technical 
qualifications required for mobilization needs. Naval aviation 
instituted an intensified carrier training program, more cruises 
for reserve air squadrons and “boot” training courses for high 
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school students. The Marine Corps Organized Ground Reserve 
was expanded and closer integration of air-ground training 
activities was effected. Concerted recruiting activities in the 
National Guard raised its strength beyond the prescribed ceil- 
ing and the Air National Guard accelerated its enlistment rate. 

With the precipitate change in world affairs as the result of 
the outbreak in Korea, the Board has had to revamp its agenda 
suddenly and radically. The present must be given precedence 
over the long-range future. The Board faces the necessity for 
extensive readjustment in its planning. Each service has had 
to make changes within its own structure in order to meet im- 
mediate requirements. These revised programs, in turn, frequ- 
ently need extensive cross-service coordination to prevent over- 
lapping or duplication of effort. All of these things have re- 
quired the concentrated consideration of the Board. 

The sudden shift from peacetime to emergency footing re- 
quired many immediate decisions. Of necessity not all of them 
could be right and when the need for revision became obvious, 
the Board presented forthright recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Hardships were bound to occur when many 
reservists had to be called with only brief warning. Employers 
and employees alike were without required information on 
which to plan either business arrangements or personal and 
family affairs. A subcommittee of the Board came up with a 
solution which the Secretary of Defense announced would be 
the guiding policy for all three services. It is a policy which 
takes into account the requirements and the problems of the 
Government, the business world and the individual reservist. 

Other critical problems which are still receiving serious study 
include the defining, on a basis as fair and equitable as possi- 
ble, of policies on maximum age-in-grade, promotion qualifica- 
tions and procedures, training pay, summer training, training 
facilities and equipment, recruiting and others equally vital. 

Originally conceived as a coordinating agency to explore and 
propose long-range policies and programs in support of our 
regular Armed Forces, the Civilian Components Policy Board 
is proving its adaptability by adjusting its course in the midst 
of a maelstrom whipped up under the ominous clouds of war. 
Our Nation has committed itself to exert every effort to pre- 
serve peace and to combat totalitarianism in any form. Our 
civilian components—both units and individuals—must hasten 
their preparations to insure their strong and effective partici- 
pation if the situation requires it. 











SECURITY IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


By 


CoLoneEL JosEPpH HUCKINS 


ECURITY is, at long last, fast becoming a fact rather than 

an idea in both the military and civilian phases of our 
national life. Who are the people the Army employs to ac- 
complish its security task? It cannot be a haphazard func- 
tion nor can it be performed by a fatigue detail. It requires 
highly specialized individuals who implement, instruct, advise 
and check to insure that proper measures are employed in 
this vital field. For this purpose the Army has inaugurated, 
trained and developed the now thoroughly established Army- 
wide organization of the Counter Intelligence Corps. Only in 
recent months has the Corps practiced any great degree of 
publicity. As a consequence, many erroneous ideas as to just 
what it is and does have developed in the minds of many 
people both in and out of military circles. 

The popular misconception of the Counter Intelligence 
Corps, among those who have heard of it at all, is that the 
Corps is a group of super police operating in a cloak and 
dagger fashion. However, the official mission of the Counter 
Intelligence Corps is “to contribute to the successful operation 
of the Army Establishment through the detection of treason, 
sedition, subversive activity and disaffection, and the detec- 
tion and prevention of enemy espionage and sabotage within 
the Army Establishment and such areas over which it may 
have jurisdiction.” It is true that a certain amount of work 
of the organization deals with highly classified and sensitive 
material and that much of the operational technique of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps must be classified. But the greater 
portion of the work of the Army’s counterintelligence agency 
bears little resemblance to the classic idea of police duties. 





COLONEL JOSEPH HUCKINS, Quartermaster Corps, is Chief, Counter 
Intelligence Corps Board, Counter Intelligence Corps Center, Fort Hola- 


bird, Maryland. 
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Other people meeting the Corps for the first time make 
the assumption that the Counter Intelligence Corps and the 
Criminal Investigation Detachments of the Military Police 
Corps are one and the same. The Counter Intelligence Corps 
is concerned with security in all its aspects. The CID (Crimi- 
nal Investigation Division) operates, as its name implies, in 
the field of criminal investigation within the Army. 

Every agent of the Counter Intelligence Corps is constantly 
reminded, during his training and during tours of duty in the 
field, that the mission of the Corps is primarily preventive 
and educational rather than punitive. Detachments of Counter 
Intelligence Corps personnel are available to commanders of 
units from division size upward for the purpose of assisting 
the commander in the discharge of his counterintelligence re- 
sponsibilities by providing him with information designed 
to help him to prevent the crime from occurring. The assist- 
ance of Counter Intelligence Corps agents can usually be ob- 
tained by the commanding officer of any unit or installation 
for the purpose of advising him on his local security problems 
or assisting him in the security training of his troops. 

Just as a commander is interested in bringing his unit to 
a state of discipline and behavior where courts-martial are 
unnecessary, so is he interested in bringing his security to 
the point, as the ideal, where violations or breaches are non- 
existent. Once an offense has been committed, the culprit 
must be apprehended and punished, but a more economical 
procedure is to prevent the offense. 

It is this prevention of security violations and this protection 
of our Army from penetration by hostile agents, then, which 
most concerns the Counter Intelligence Corps. For this reason 
the greater part of the work of the average special agent is 
directed toward advising commanders on security procedures, 
checking security systems already in existence, educating Army 
personnel in proper security practices and assuring, by per- 
sonnel security investigations, that only persons of the proper 
character and loyalty to the United States are placed in posi- 
tions of trust. The operational bible of the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps is AR 380-5 (Safeguarding Military Information) 
rather than the punitive Articles of War. 

Members of the Counter Intelligence Corps are selected 
from the officers and men of the Army on a basis of their 
qualifications and aptitude for counterintelligence duties. Ap- 
plicants must meet high standards of education, intelligence 
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and character. An evaluation panel at the Counter Intelligence 
Corps Center carefully considers and evaluates the qualifica- 
tions of each applicant. A thorough investigation of the ap- 
plicant’s past life from his birth to yesterday evening is con- 
ducted to assure that each meets the exacting requirements 
of the organization. Loyalty to the United States and personal 
integrity must be established beyond doubt. 

Approval by the Evaluation Panel and favorable results 
from the investigation of his background mean only that the 
applicant is given the opportunity to begin training for the 
Counter Intelligence Corps. The academic and performance 
standards of the Counter Intelligence Corps School, which the 
potential agent must complete successfully, are stringent. Ac- 
tion by the faculty board and elimination from the Corps face 
any student who does not measure up to the requirements. 
The guide issued to each new instructor at the School at 
Fort Holabird, Maryland, reminds the teacher that he is re- 
sponsible for recommending the elimination of students who 
lack the potentialities desired in an agent of the Counter In- 
telligence Corps. The instructors are told to give considera- 
tion to, among other attributes, the student’s moral character, 
his maturity of judgment, diplomacy, discretion, personality 
and intelligence. 

After the student completes the rigorous training he is 
ready for assignment to duty in the field with the Counter 
Intelligence Corps detachments on duty from the Far East to 
Europe, from the tropics to the frozen north. Even during his 
duty assignments, however, the agent is never off probation. 
His work and conduct are being constantly evaluated by his 
commanding officer and his seniors. Records of performance 
and attitude are kept and a continual screening process is 
employed to remove substandard agents from the Corps. 

All of these high requirements are not intended to dis- 
courage applicants from asking for Counter Intelligence Corps 
assignment (See AR 600-148). Standards are in no sense 
such as to justify any charge of being a corps d’elite, and those 
who do qualify generally find that the Counter Intelligence 
Corps offers an interesting career with its variety of operations 
extending from the foremost battle lines to the rearmost com- 
mand post and service element. 

The organization is relatively very young. The inception 
of an Army agency for counterintelligence was in 1917, during 
World War I, when fifty “sergeants of Infantry” were detailed 
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to a new group called the Corps of Intelligence Police. Mem- 
bers of this group were assigned to duty with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France for the purpose of carrying 
out assignments concerning security and counterespionage. 
The idea of such an organization was new to the United 
States Army and there was very little knowledge of the 
qualifications needed or of the operations to be undertaken. 
About the only qualification required of the first group re- 
cruited was a fluency in the French language. 

Despite an almost complete lack of training, except for some 
very brief instruction from agents of the British and French 
services, and despite the random selection methods, the 
members of the Corps of Intelligence Police performed work 
of sufficient value to convince the Army authorities of the need 
for trained counterintelligence personnel. 

This Corps of Intelligence Police was made a permanent 
institution but its existence through the lean-budget years 
between wars was extremely precarious. At its low ebb the 
organization was reduced to total strength of sixteen men. 
These were scattered throughout the United States and its 
possessions. About half were outside the United States. 

The buildup of the Army just prior to World War I brought 
with it an increase in the strength and operations of the 
Corps of Intelligence Police. In June 1940 there were forty- 
two agents assigned to duty in the Corps. By April 1941 the 
number had increased to nearly three hundred and by the 
day after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor the strength 
of the organization had ballooned to over a thousand. 

Personnel for the Corps were recruited from all strata of 
civilian life. There were many lawyers, newspaper men, pro- 
fessors, accountants, police officers and professional men of 
all kinds in its ranks. The organization boasted of several 
Rhodes scholars among its agents. Investigative ability, re- 
search ability and fluency in languages were stressed. 

The birthday of the Counter Intelligence Corps, in name, 
mission and structure, is formally established as 1 January 
1942. It was on this date that the Corps of Intelligence Police 
was redesignated as the Counter Intelligence Corps. The 
Counter Intelligence Corps School, which opened in Chicago 
in November 1941, had to meet the demands for personnel to 
fill dozens of wartime detachments whose operations stretched 
over the continental United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, and all the theaters of war. 
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Counter Intelligence Corps personnel were captured or killed 
in the Philippines when Bataan fell. Others escaped to the 
hills and fought with guerrillas throughout the war. Still other 
special agents of the Counter Intelligence Corps landed with 
the assault troops on most of the beachheads of the war. Some 
were decorated for gallantry in action in North Africa. Others 
were credited in citations with having materially assisted in the 
success of the campaign to capture Cherbourg in Normandy. 
Half a hundred died in action during the war. Wherever the 
United States Army went, along with it went personnel of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps. Although they had started as a 
group of determined amateurs, before the second World War 
was over the Counter Intelligence Corps was meeting and over- 
coming the best efforts of the enemy intelligence services. 

The lessons of World War II taught the need for an ef- 
ficiently organized and properly trained counterintelligence 
agency on a permanent basis. Occupational commitments and 
continuing international tensions have made the mission of 
the Counter Intelligence Corps as vital in peace as in war. 
The Armies of the continental United States and the oversea 
commands have demanded of the Corps the maintenance of a 
sizeable group of trained and qualified personnel for the pur- 
pose of assisting commanders to safeguard their commands 
from penetration by hostile and subversive groups. 

To answer this need the Counter Intelligence Corps Center 
and the Counter Intelligence Corps School were established 
on a permanent basis at Fort Holabird, Maryland. Here under 
the present command of Major General John K. Rice, Chief 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps, a staff of experienced per- 
sonnel, drawn from all corners of this Army-wide organiza- 
tion selects, trains and assigns agents of the Corps. Major 
commands of the Army throughout the world draw upon the 
Center for counterintellhigence personnel. Techniques of opera- 
tions and requirements for the employment of CIC agents are 
also studied and determined at the Center and in the School 
for the development and documentation of appropriate overall 
CIC doctrine and policy. 

Counter Intelligence Corps agents in the field are as much 
members of the commands to which they are assigned as any- 
one serving in any military unit. They operate under the 
staff supervision of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, of the 
command. There are regulations governing the proper em: 
ployment of the personnel of the ‘Corps but the. agents are 
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there to assist the commander in the successful accomplish- 
ment of his mission. Career guidance and overall supervision 
for Counter Intelligence Corps personnel is a responsibility 
of the AC of S, G2, GSUSA. 

Security considerations forbid any detailed accounting of 
the methods of operations of the Counter Intelligence Corps. 
The intelligence service of many foreign countries would be 
only too happy to obtain such information. There is no secret, 
however, about the accomplishments of the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps in war or peace. A recent recognition of the 
counterespionage and countersabotage work of its members 
in combat against the North Koreans and the Chinese Com- 
munists is the inclusion of “the attached elements 441st CIC 
Detachment” in the Presidential citation awarded to the 24th 
Infantry Division. 

Members of the Counter Intelligence Corps are serving 
wherever there are United States Army troops. The agents of 
the Corps are trained as a part of our Army and they work 
as part of the team. Their effectiveness depends to a large de- 
gree upon knowledge of their mission on the part of those con- 
cerned and operations in mutual faith and confidence with 
commanders at all levels. Their constant mission is to protect 
our installations and our forces from the hidden enemy who 
is sometimes harder to find and just as difficult to combat as 
opposing troops. CIC is purely investigative. No officer 
and no soldier whose allegiance is truly to the United States 
has any reason to say “What have I done now?” when he 
meets the Counter Intelligence Corps. 

The first question in any intelligence officer’s mind must 
be “Where is the enemy?” CIC assists in answering this ques- 
tion, working within and in immediate contact with the Army. 





With respect to time, no man can know at what hour, if ever, our 
defensive organization may be put to the ultimate test. Because our pur- 
pose is entirely defensive, we must be ready at the earliest possible 
moment. Only an aggressor could name the day and hour of attack. 
We have no time to waste. Our current mobilization, properly adjusted 
to our peaceful security needs, should be as rapid as any required by 
the emergency of war. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 








THREE MILLION 
FOR DINNER 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CARMON A. ROGERS 


HE American housewife—beset with problems of prepar- 

ing healthful and varied meals on a restricted budget— 
would never complain if she compared her task with that of 
the Army. The housewife who finds that even an occasional 
guest means added responsibilities and problems may well 
marvel at the adaptability and efficiency of the Army Quarter- 
master Corps which provides three meals daily for an extremely 
heterogeneous group of all of the services, with one eye on 
the purse and the other on quantity, quality, variety and 
healthfulness. 

Drawing upon the scientific advances scored in the field 
of nutrition in recent years, today’s Army Regulations provide 
that the minimum nutriment intake per day per soldier on 
garrison or field type rations in areas of temperate climate 
shall consist of 3600 calories including protein, 100 grams; 
calcium, 700 milligrams; Vitamin A, 5000 International Units; 
riboflavin, 2.2 milligrams; niacin, 16 milligrams; and Vitamin 
C, 50 milligrams. 

A ration—the amount of food authorized for one soldier 
for one day—is the basic unit of food supply. Some troops 
because of an unusual type and degree of activity may require 
a ration with a higher caloric value than the minimum defined 
in Army Regulations. In Arctic areas when temperatures are 
below zero, for example, the rations must provide an average 
of not less than 4400 calories per man per day. Likewise, 
troops of the “teen-age” group require a high nutritional in- 
take. Dietary levels in such cases are determined by local 
medical authorities. 

This modern approach to a balanced diet has replaced the 
less scientific standards of earlier days. The ration authorized 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL CARMON A. ROGERS, Quartermaster Corps, 
is Chief, Food Service Division, Office of The Quartermaster General. 
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by the Congress on 16 March 1802 and used by soldiers during 
the War of 1812 consisted of “one and one-quarter pounds of 
beef or three-quarter pounds of pork; 18 ounces of bread or 
flour; and one gill of rum, whiskey or brandy.” The ration 
also stipulated that 2 quarts of salt, 7 quarts of vinegar, 4 
pounds of soap and one and one-half pounds of candles per 
100 men be issued. The need for special diets in certain regions 
was recognized in 1816 when a change order was issued stating 
that for men stationed in southern climates “in lieu of whiskey 
and beer, add to the ration one-half pint of peas, beans or rice 
per day.” 

In order to perform successfully its responsibilities of pur- 
chasing, storing and distributing food for the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, the Army Quartermaster Corps conducts a con- 
tinuing program of study and research. Purchases must be 
made with knowledge of service personnel taste preferences; 
menus must meet the prescribed nutritive requirements and 
buying commitments must often be made many months in 
advance. Processed foodstuffs intended for civilian consump- 
tion reach the consumer within a few weeks after being shipped 
from processing plants but similar items for military use may 
be on order for as long as two years before they reach the 
kitchens. (See “To Market, To Market . . .” July 1950 Dicgst). 
Because these foods may be shipped great distances, handled 
numerous times and stored under varying conditions, military 
rations require special attention in preparation, processing and 
packaging. Then again, because the consumer may be isolated 
from the unit kitchen during a fluid battle situation and be- 
cause of variations in temperature, climate and the like, special 
standards of weight, size, shape and nutritive value of the 
various types of rations must be devised to meet ‘specific 
situations. 

The operational rations supplied during World War II— 
chiefly the K, the C, and the Ten-in-One ration—provided a 
practical basis for later improvements. As a result of the re- 
search and development programs carried out by the Quarter- 
master Corps with the aid and cooperation of universities, 
industrial food laboratories, foundations and Government 
agencies, the services have introduced important improvements 
in rations in the postwar years. 

Research programs have demonstrated that environmental 
factors such as climate, topography and conditions of assault, 
support and survival have an important bearing on a soldier’s 
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attitude toward food. The noise, odors and sights of battle 
may affect the soldier’s willingness to eat certain kinds of 
food and make him unable to eat others. Then again, anxiety, 
fear, monotony and fatigue will affect his eating habits. 
Based on its extensive studies, the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has devised a variety of rations each designed for the 
specific purpose of providing palatable, energy building food 
under the optimum conditions possible. The principal type 
of ration used in feeding service personnel is the “field” ration. 









5-iN-1B 
{SUPPLIED IN 5 MENUS) 
SAMPLE SHOWN IS MENU NO. 5 






U. 8S. Army Photograph 

A reconnaissance patrol takes time to prepare a warm meal, using 

the Five-in-One B Ration. Displayed below are the items contained in 
this ration, designed to feed five men for one day. 
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Troops engaged in combat or other missions which separate 
them from kitchens are issued the “operational type” of rations. 

Field Ration A, which closely approximates the average 
American civilian diet in composition, is the ration served 
whenever conditions permit. The Master Menu, used as a 
guide for the preparation of Field Ration A, is compiled 
monthly in the Office of The Quartermaster General and dis- 
tributed six months in advance of the dates for which the 
menus are planned, to every Army mess in the United States. 
The various types of rations (in addition to Field Ration A) 
include: Operational Ration B; Ration, Small Detachment; 
Ration, Individual Combat; and Food Packet, Individual As- 
sault. Other types include In-Flight and Supplemental Rations. 

Field Ration A. This basic ration is served to troops at posts, 
camps or stations which have kitchens for the preparation and 
serving of fresh foods and refrigeration facilities for storing 
them. It consists chiefly of fresh meats, vegetables, fruits and 
dairy products and is served to all troops whenever and 
wherever possible. 

Operational Ration B. Designed for large group feeding, 
this ration is used in situations when it is impossible to pro- 
vide perishable foods, as for example when kitchen and cook- 
ing facilities are available but no refrigeration equipment is 
operative. Representative components include canned meats, 
vegetables, milk and fruits; dehydrated fruits and vegetables; 
cereal and cereal products. 

Small Detachment Ration (Five-in-One). Primarily for small 
detachment feeding, this ration contains food for five men 
for one day. The Five-in-One is widely used by gun crews, 
tank crews, wire crews and other small groups operating 
separately. It also may be utilized by small groups which 
advance beyond the immediate range of their field kitchens 
prior to commitment to battle. Troops relieved briefly from 
action but not yet supported by their kitchens may be fed 
this highly restorative ration. To avoid monotony, five dif- 
ferent menus are provided. Together with various tinned 
products such as beef and gravy, meat balls and spaghetti, 
luncheon meat, sweet potatoes and lima beans, are coffee and 
tea, cigarettes, matches, toilet paper, water purification tablets, 
candy, chewing gum, sugar, salt, can opener and soap. 

Individual Combat Ration (C-7). This type is designed 
for individual feeding of troops in the field or under combat 
conditions when unit field kitchens cannot be utilized or are 
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of limited usefulness. The ration, which may be eaten hot or 
cold, can be used continuously for periods of a few days up 
to three weeks, the latter in extreme cases. Each packet 
weighs six and one-half pounds. The components consist of 
three cans of meat-type items and three cans of bread-type 
items as well as jam and crackers, cookies and a beverage, 
a tin of fruit, plus accessory packets containing cigarettes, 
matches, soluble coffee, chewing gum, toilet paper, can opener, 
plastic spoons, water purification tablets and sugar. 





| BER 


U. S. Army Photograph 


A soldier prepares a meal using his individual assault food packet, 
the contents of which are shown below. 
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Both the Five-in-One and the C-7 are adaptable for trans- 
port as the situation may require—by vehicle, air-drop, animal- 
carry or man-carry. 

Food Packet, Individual, Assault (IA-1). This easily port- 
able, lightweight packet is used in the early stages of an 
amphibious or airborne assault, patrol action or outpost duty. 
It is designed for use during a brief period only, usually not 
to exceed 24 to 30 hours. The one and one-half pound packet 
contains one can of meat, one can of B-Unit (consisting of one 
oatmeal cookie and two round crackers) and one accessory 
packet which includes cigarettes, matches, toilet paper, sugar, 
water purification tablets, plastic spoon, confection bar, chew- 
ing gum, soluble coffee and a can opener. 

Food Packet, Individual, Combat, In-Flight. Each packet 
contains one meal for issue to passengers and crewmen of 
bomber-type aircraft and transports in flight for periods ex- 
tending over one or more meals. The twenty-eight ounce 
unit consists of one can of meat, one of fruit, a bread-type 
unit (five round crackers), a dessert unit (cookies and candy), 
and an accessory packet consisting of a paper towel, a paper 
napkin and a plastic spoon. All components are packaged in 
a telescoping carton which may be used as a tray and later 
as a receptable to dispose of waste. 

Like the thoughtful housewife who keeps her pantry stocked 
with the ingredients for a late snack or a full-scale repast, 
the Armed Forces too must anticipate their food require- 
ments with a variety of special purpose rations. In this en- 
deavor, the far reaching research, planning, procurement and 
distribution activities of the Army Quartermaster Corps are 
geared to serve the same ends—to provide a nourishing meal 
appropriate to the occasion—whether it be for a sentry on gar- 
rison duty or a paratrooper jumping to establish an airhead in 
some battle action of the future. 





Two irreconcilable political faiths, one based on the natural brotherhood 
of men, the other on the exploitation of men, are locked in a gigantic 
struggle for survival in Korea. By their sacrifices in the face of enormous 
hardships, the men of our Army, Navy and Air Force are keeping faith 
with the ragged patriots of Valley Forge. Hand in hand with other free 
men, the heroes of Pusan, Inchon, and Wonju have been withstanding a 
ruthless conspiracy that would make exploitation a way of life. Their 
very bravery is a tribute to the system that produced them. 


The Honorable Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army. 








INFORMATION IN 
THE COMBAT ZONE 


By 


CoLoneE. M. P. EcHots 


INCE the Korean conflict began, the Public Information 

Office, Headquarters, Far East Command, formerly staffed 
to operate eleven hours a day, has functioned around the clock 
in a continuing effort to aid in the world-wide dissemination of 
information on the United Nations fight for freedom. This 
two-fold effort includes the issuing of official releases by mili- 
tary authorities and extending assistance to accredited civilian 
news representatives in the command. 

Although statistics tell only part of the story, it is significant 
that in the first six months of the Korean campaign, upwards 
of 700 numbered Korean releases were issued to news media 
of all types. In addition, scores of official communiques and 
more than 2000 immediate-release news stories have been dis- 
tributed as well as thousands of pictures taken by Army Signal 


Corps photographers both within and outside the combat zones. | 


The Korean releases pertain exclusively to combat operations 
by United Nations forces. Generally there are three such 
daily releases, one each devoted to combat operations of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force during the previous 24-hour period. 
Official communiques are authoritative statements from such 
sources as Headquarters United Nations Command, Headquar- 
ters Eighth Army and Headquarters X Corps. Immediate 
releases covering all phases of the conflict are prepared by the 
public information staff of Headquarters, Far East Command 
and by various public information offices—including Navy, 
Marine Corps and Air Force—in Korea and elsewhere. These 
news stories have dealt with a variety of subjects—the out- 
standing performance of our troops in combat and the support- 
ing roles of administrative and technical units. Others have 
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reported feats of individual heroism, the activities of chap- 
lains, the work of APOs in the field, the Operation Santa 
Claus plan of combat zone Christmas shopping and the com- 
radeship among soldiers of many lands fighting together under 
the banner of the United Nations. 

Press associations operating internationally, such as the As- 
sociated Press, United Press, International News Service, 
Reuters, Agence France Presse and Central News Agency of 
China, invariably transmit the full text of all Korean releases 
and official communiques. The immediate-release material fre- 
quently is used textually but more often is the basis for news 
stories credited to General MacArthur’s Headquarters. 

With the President’s decision to commit United States forces 
to Korea, war correspondents from all over the world began 
to converge on Tokyo. Press associations doubled and then re- 
doubled their staffs and so did major newspapers. Publications 
not previously represented assigned men to the Far East. They 
came in droves—from Australia, Belgium, Canada, Formosa, 
Cuba, Denmark, England, Egypt, France, Greece, India, In- 
donesia, Italy, Norway, the Philippines, Turkey, Switzerland, 
and from all parts of the United States. 

Among the newcomers were many men who had worked 
together in the Pacific or in Europe during World War II. 
Reunions were commonplace at the Tokyo Correspondents Club 
as erstwhile associates met. 

From the 77 accredited correspondents as of 25 June the 
number grew to a record 330 by late August. Administrative 
detail alone comprised a major task for a public information 
staff not initially geared for such a rush. The correspondents 
needed, among other things, travel orders, post exchange cards, 
authorization to buy clothing suitable for the field and courier 
airplane reservations. This was no small task when it is con- 
sidered that in late August when the United Nations perimeter 
was only 120 miles long, some 200 correspondents were in the 
combat zones. By comparison only 185 correspondents were 
accredited to Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Forces in Europe at the peak of World War II operations. 

After clearance in Tokyo, the correspondents flew to Korea 
on courier airplanes and often attached themselves to a division 
headquarters. At one time 68 correspondents were with one 
division and when it went into action all clamored to go 
along. Through the efforts of public information officers, they 
got there on every available means of transportation. 
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During the early phase of the conflict those prime requisites 
of the press corps—communications and transportation—were 
far from adequate. Of necessity the military had priority 
over the few telephone lines in Korea and from Korea to Japan. 
Newsmen were sharply limited both in time and telephone 
calls per man. In some instances correspondents hitchhiked 20 
to 50 miles to get to a telephone only to have it go out because 
guerrillas had cut the line or because the military had taken 
over for a priority call. But fortunately the lone cable from 
Korea to Japan held up. 

During this trying period some of the correspondents flew 
from Taejon to southern Japan from where they telephoned 
stories to Tokyo. Others handed copy to pilots bound for air 
bases near Tokyo for delivery to the FECOM Public Informa- 
tion Office and retransmittal to the United States, Australia, the 
Philippines, London and elsewhere. 

Despite difficult conditions, the correspondents did a highly 
creditable job of getting the news to their agencies and news- 
papers beyond the seas. They also did an exceedingly brave 
job in zones of great danger as is attested by the fact that, as 
of late January, 1951, twelve were known to have been killed, 
two were listed as missing and two were known to have been 
captured and twenty-three were wounded. 

By mid-July, after the late Lieutenant General Walton H. 
Walker had established Eighth Army Headquarters at Taegu, 
life for the correspondents in the field improved. The Eighth 
Army PIO made a school house available as a billet and 
organized a separate mess in the same building. Two tele- 
phones were installed and copy was transmitted from the 
headquarters communications center. 

Two teletype machines were then set up by the Signal Corps 
in the news room of the FECOM Public Information Office 
in the Radio Tokyo building. Correspondents in the field 
filed copy at Eighth Army headquarters for transmittal to 
Tokyo via the headquarters communications center. On occa- 
sion the daily volume of copy over the teletypes in Radio 
Tokyo exceeded 80,000 words. Of the total roughly one-third 
was edited and filed by the public information staff on behalf 
of correspondents in the field who did not have representatives 
in Tokyo and who requested this service. 

The Inchon invasion on 15 September was followed by the 
drive for Seoul and the almost simultaneous breakthrough in 
the Pusan perimeter. With United Nations forces close on the 
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heels of the Communists, the correspondents raced with them to 
cover this sensationally newsworthy story. The advance 
uprooted communications centers and again difficulties plagued 
correspondents and public information officers. Order was 
not restored until the Eighth Army moved into Seoul and 
established its headquarters in the buildings of Seoul Uni- 
versity. There teletypes were set up once more and copy 
again moved via relays to the FECOM news room. Correspon- 
dents were housed in one of the few untouched buildings 
in Seoul and were even provided with hot water—a luxury 
which only those who have experienced the dirt, dust and 
vermin of Korea can appreciate. 

But again the front started to move—right across the 38th 


_Parallel and toward the Manchurian border. The Eighth 


Army took Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea, where a 
headquarters was again established. 

After the fall of Pyongyang a few correspondents, assuming 
the conflict had ended, left for home and press associations 
made plans for staff reductions. But overnight with the arrival 
of Chinese Communist soldiers North Korea again became 
a savage battleground. With this turn of events and the sub- 
sequent shift of the fighting to the south, the newsmen can- 
celled their plans for departure. Many soon found themselves 
back where they started late in June 1950—in the area im- 
mediately below the 38th Parallel—and were again writing 
stories about “Heartbreak Highway,” the route of retreat from 
Suwon to Osan to Taejon. 

Much had happened up to this point. The X Corps, operat- 
ing in the northeast with some of its elements at the Man- 
churian border, was withdrawn by sea from Hamhung and re- 
deployed elsewhere in Korea. The magnificent stand of United 
Nations forces in this area and the unparalleled achievement in 
evacuating UN forces from Hamhung gave the press many op- 
portunities to make wide use of superlatives. 

At the same time military censorship was developing. There 
had always been censorship throughout the conflict but not 
the arbitrary, blue-penciling type. The war correspondents 
were their own censors. So far censorship had been volun- 
tary and generally was working to the satisfaction of the 
war correspondents and the Command. However, the ever- 
increasing competition among correspondents under mounting 
pressure from their home offices imperiled this form of cen- 
sorship. By mid-December a mild form of military censor- 
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ship, again on a voluntary basis, was instituted but this soon 
yielded to strict military censorship of all written copy orig- 
inating in Korea. 

Censors were put to work in Korea and Tokyo. At the 
outset, until procedural details could be arranged and ex- 
perienced personnel assigned, censorship ran into some diff- 
culties but these have since been ironed out. Censorship 
now follows the pattern applied during World War II. 

Applied censorship made it impractical to originate from 
Tokyo daily communiques on ground operations, particularly 
since the time lag in receipt of information from Korea would 
frequently create discrepancies between Eighth Army and 
Tokyo censors. Therefore, following consultation with General 
MacArthur, the release of all ground communiques was dele- 
gated to the Eighth Army in Korea, air communiques to the 
Commander, Far East Air Force in Tokyo and sea communiques 
to the Commander, Naval Forces Far East in Tokyo—a pro- 
cedure that has prevailed since 10 January. Headquarters 
FECOM Public Information Office meanwhile continues to assist 
each combat service in the release of their communiques. Be- 
sides reproducing and distributing these communiques to the 
press, it prepares releases on awards and decorations, human 
interest stories, United Nations bulletins, filler facts and other 
feature material. 

Abhorrent as the word censorship is to both the press and 
the Command, there has already been a clear demonstration 
that the press is willing to cooperate and that the military, 
too, is endeavoring to apply the rules in a rational manner 
so that there will be a minimum of friction. 

After more than six months of unrestricted coverage and 
now censorship, one thing was certain—public information 
officers and war correspondents alike, now seasoned veterans, 
were determined that the Korean conflict would continue to 
be the most completely reported military action in history. 





The survival of America cannot be taken for granted. It is something 
that will be earned by our own efforts. 


General of the Army Omar N. Bradley 

















—— ARMY LANDMARKS 


Carlisle Barracks 


Fort Stanwix, the earliest military installation at Carlisle. 
Pennsylvania, as established by the British in 1757 as a base 
in the French and Indian War. During the Revolution, the 
post was called Washingtonburg and was a supply depot and 
munitions center. Hessian prisoners taken near Philadelphia 
were brought to Carlisle to build the ammunition magazine 
that is now known as the Hessian Guardhouse and is used as 
a museum. In 1777, the first school of the American Army 
the School for Artillerists—was established, marking the be- 


ginning of the post’s scholastic tradition. 


In the War of 18 


lery training post. Two more schools—the first Cavalry School 


12 the Barracks was an infantry and artil- 


and the Light Artillery School—were instituted in 1838. 
Mounted units were trained here for the Mexican War. In 
i863, Confederate Army units occupied and burned the Bar- 
racks. Just after the Civil War the first Veterinarian School 


of the Army was established on the site. 


In 1879 the Carlisle Industrial School. famous as the 
“Carlisle Indian School.” was founded with an Army officer 
in charge. For nearly forty years the school taught Indians 
industrial skills. In 1918 this school was replaced by a general 
hospital. Two years later the Medical Field Service School 
was installed at Carlisle Barracks to train physicians and 


medical service troops for field duty. 


Early in 1946 the Army Information School was established 
at Carlisle Barracks; it was redesignated as the Armed Forces 
Information School in 1948. Presently it shares the post with 
the Chaplain School and the Army Security Agency School. 
All three. however, are scheduled for relocation, giving way to 
the Army War College, which expects to conduct its next 


academic term at Carlisle Barracks. 


Carlisle Barracks is adjacent to the Borough of Carlisle 


in the Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania. The town is the 





site of Dickinson College and also was the home of Molly 


Pitcher, Revolutionary War heroine 
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